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''MUTINY" AT FORT ORD 
by Fred Gardner 
LIBLRATION News Service 

FORT ORD, Calif. (LNS) -- On the mor- 
ning of Tuesday, May 20, some 300 prisoners at 
the Ford Ord Stockade, black and white, staged 
a demonstration very much like the Presidio 
"mutiny " i>iri.ng the half hour between break- 
fast and morning formation, they huddled in the 
yeard and started singing "AmenV The purpose 
was to protest stockade conditions -- in par- 
ticular, brutal guards, and frequent, frivolous 
incarcerations in the segregation cell, known 
as "the Box." 

Army spokesmen at the huge training post 
tried to dismiss it as a sympathy demonstration 
for the defendants inthe Presidio mutiny case, 

14 of v-rhom are now on trial here and living in 
the stockade , 

The Fort Ord prisoners employed a flexible 
tactic ; when MP * s approached, they disbursed, 
still chaviting, and regrouped. Eventually, they 
were herded into a comer of the compound. 
Officers passed among them, promising that their 
grievances ^vculd be weighed and ordering them, 
individually, to return to their cell blocks. 

The men ote/cd, fSc far, nobody has been 
charged) But, at lunchtime, they renewed 
their protos^, filing through the line without 
accepting food: they simply took trays and 
silverware, which they immediately turned in. 
Only 9 of the 400 men in the stockade ate. 

The brass responded with some flexibility, 
too, i'hat afternoon, the stockade commander, 
Major Johnson, called a meeting of all the pri- 
soners, even making arrangements fox those on 
bed resc. He announced that henceforth no 
guard would be allowed to lay a hand on a pri- 
soner it iio officer were present. He also 
promised that no other complaints concerning 
the difficulty of bringing grievances to the 
attention of higher authorities, the 4:30 wake- 
up time, and the widespread u.se of the Box as 
punishment, would be acted on. 'Hiat very day, 
however, Johnson approved the sending of an 


alleged instigator named Goins to the Box 
and assigned guards to keep careful t.abs on 
two other supposed ringleaders, prisoners Louis 
and Carlyel. Two of these men are black, and 
the Presidio mutineers, who watched the demon- 
stration from a cell block window, report that 
the black prisoners provided the leadership 

The Presidio case defendants were jubilant 
to see other prisoners stand up for t-ici"" 
rights. Randy Rowland, one of the men now on 
trial, told his wife: "It's our vuidication 

in a way." In Canada, Lindy Blake, an escaped 
Presidio mutineer, commented "It was always 
my greatest hope that prisoners in other stock- 
ades would do what we had done." 

The restraint with which Fort Ord ai’thori- 
ties handled the demonstration is remaikable. 
There seems to be a pattern, in the wake 
the Presidio publicity, of commanders re- 
fraining from pressing stiff charges. At ^'ort 
Jackson, Commanding General Hollings\/orin , 
has dropped charges against members of GI's 
United Against the War in Vietnam, wh:> took 
part in last February’s open-air poli:ica.t 
rap-in. At Fort Bragg, Pvt. Joe Miles was only 
reprimanded for circulating an unauthorised 
petition. At Fort Riley, Kansas, las*' menu., 
a group of prisoners overpowerei their ^;u^irds 
and seized a bus. They were subdueu, but 
not charged with mutiny -- although what they 
had done seems to fit the Code definition. 

May uprisings at the Ft. Carson, Colo , 
and Ft. Hood, Texas, stockades have also been 
handled leniently. If these episodes do in 
fact add up to a pattern of restraint, it 
should be remembered that the brass is not 
acting out of the goodness of Its heart, but 
was forced -- by tlic Presidio mutijieers in 
their courageous defense, by hufidreds of 
thousands of people demcu^'trating on then- 
behalf and by the growing number of GI's who 
refuse to be intimidated -- to stop railroad- 
ing dissenters and cut-ups. 

Military authorities from the Pentagon down 
are feeling the unaccustomed weight of public 
pressure. But one group whose vindictiveness 
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continues unabated, involves the Sixth Army- 
legal officers who insisted on the mutiny pro- 
secution in the first place. They have now 
charged two of the mutineers, Richard Gentile 
and Buddy Shaw, with desertion,. The charges stem 

from an escape attempt last fall. 

* * * 

[The Fort Ord officials would like to find 
scapegoats and outside agitators to vent their 
fury on, since they have to go lightly on their 
own men. On the morning of May 19, I was barred 
from the mutiny trial by a Fort Ord MP, Lt. Hart, 

He said I wouldn*t be allowed into the courtroom 
until the Post Judge Advocate had decided whether 
or not to charge me with obstructing the arrest 
of an alleged AWOL -- a reference to a 3-week old 
episode. He also said I had been communicating 
with the defendants and trespassing on the Fort- 
I told him I was one of the straightest people I 
knew . 

Eventually, Captain Emmitt Yeary, a military 
defense attorney, confronted the presiding judge 
with the fact that I had been barred. I was 
allowed in and Yeary said something for the re- 
cord about the first and sixth amendments. 

-30- 

PRESIDIO 
by Fred Gardner 
LIBERATION News Service 

FORT ORD, Calif, (LNS) -- The defense rested 
today in the climactic phase of the Presidio 
Mutiny case. Over the past month, Terry Hallman, 
representing 14 out of the 27 prisoners who staged 
a non-violent demonstration at the Presidio Stock- 
ade, Oct. 14, called all of the defendants, 14 
psychiatrists, and a number of guards and ex* 
prisoners to the stand. They painted a picture 
of a hell-hole in which any redress of grievances-- 
let alone rehabilitation -- was impossible. The 
"mutiny" seemed to offer the only hope of bringing 
public attention to the shotgun killing of prisoner 
Richard Bunch and to stockade conditions. 

A number of sympathizers had asked Hallman -- 
in view of the fact that he frequently described 
his clients as heroes -- why he elicited all the 


testimony to the effect that they were swept 
into mass hysteria. The answer is manifold. 
First, it enabled him to introduce testimony, 
even hearsay, as to the Bunch killing and stock 
ade conditions (on the grounds that these 
factors affected the prisoners' state of mirid) . 
Second, it offered the best hope of an 
acquittal. Third, it seemed increasingly true; 
that iSj as psychiatrist after psychiatrist 
testified^ it became evident that the men had 
been swept into a mass panic by the Bunch 
murder,, Fourth, the psychiatrists dramatically 
placed the blame for the defendants' maladjust- 
ment on the army and the society at large. 

Whereas an army psychiatrist, Major 
Chamberlain, had testified at an earlier trial 
that Larry Reidel and Louis Osczepinski were 
"incapable of loving,'' Dr. Price Cobbs testi- 
fied today that Richard Gentile had "never 
been the object of concern or care." Dr. 
Maurice Spottswood testified that Patrick 
Wright was obviously delusional because he 
thought that the demonstration would make the 
army change . 

Cobbs, a specialist in group phenomena 
who maintains a private practice and teaches 
at the University of California School of 
Social Welfare, gave a brilliant summary of 
the defendants' state of mind. Noting that 
all 14 were in the stockade as AWOLS, he said, 
"In the past they always fled when anxiety 
threatened. The killing of Richard Bunch, 
another AWOL with whom they identified strongly 
meant that this course of escape was no longer 
open 7' Cobbs i a black man and co-author of 
Black Rage, also postulated that the defen- 
dants, all white, had been "niggeii zed, " He 
testified: "They knew they were oppressed, 

and suddenly responded as black people. They 
sang We Shall Overcome, which they hardly 
knew, but had seen on television,, They sang 
It as a reflex. 

Cobbs commented extensively on the 
similarities in the defendants’ lives, Thir- 
teen of the fourteen are high s:hool dropouts; 
twelve come from families that moved almost 
Ma7~24 
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yearly in search of work ^nd stability; nine come 
from broken nomc:; over half liad alcoholic parents; 
twelV: liad oniie^ea m the Army, most of them 
Having t>eeu cromiseJ thac they would learn a trade; 
most vvouni ip ir. th: irfaniry, 

it became ir.giy evident that the de- 

tenddP vs are m? laii;^usi Ovl . by Army standards, 
O^czepinski, after ^uguL^il-L:';g over ('h ambe r 1 ai n ’ s 
testimony fur a luOiith, '.vrocc from Le a v inworth; 

”1 don't teei so baa about it anymore. Wliat 
aces :t mean to bo well-adjusted in this society 
ari'/way? Liady Blrke, an escaped mutineer now in 
Canada, say;>, "Aimufjt aU of us were street people. 
Some of us had been together in the Haight, we 
were ail a^ike." Blake smuggled a poem to Ricky 
Stevens, now on trial: 

Look in me 

and you wi 1 ] see 

the shadow of a viaii 

look ia you 

t h r ou gi i an d t h i -o u gh 

and you will understand 

ChaL yoj are me 

and I am thee 

and we a.*e hand in rand 

as we Looch 

wo are so much 

yet we are iiisr iiiaa, 

T'.l- p^’esecutior rebuttal should take a week, 
and a verdict may be in by Memoiial Day. 

-dO- 

THE ARMY STOCKADL 
1 iSnR.VnOi'j ke-v5 Service 

"Lock 'em in Uie steckade!" i.s the U,S. 
Army's answer to just about any kind of challenge 
to Its arbitrary normo and authority. Whether 
it's d;iti--war acijvism or a guy who suddenly feels 
he just can't cope wit.i; GJ rcgulaticns, the piace 
for ncm in the modern Arm> is obviously the brig. 

What happens wnen a ol is hauled ff to the 
stockade? A p]Cti.;re oi CC'!.-.! it ions at the I't. 
Leonyrd vVood tho ) stockade can give you a good 
idea. 'ihe prisoner capacity is officially 200; 
last March ihere v.oi’c gu/s i ncaixerated . 

l^da■l^^T iO'n Mews Service 


Since then, it's been reduced to 380. 

You ha\'e seven minutes to oat youi 
meals -* which consists of tiny rations of 
poor quality food. 

Your mail fror.i wive., and family are 
retujTied to inem witliout you getting to 
read them. 

Soldiers who .ha'/c cn.iini ‘ ted po j ic ' cal 
offenses against the army, and Cl's who 
couldn't take the shit anymore and v,e;'l 
AWOL are mixed in wren se''iousiy meUaJ.ly 
ill men who ought to bv' under medicnl atfon- 
tion. 'fhe result is i-hat disturbed prisone-rs 
often lash out against other mei. and attock 
them I'itti weapons like T3.z^t blades. 

Sadistic guard.s are know to ao the 
same thing. 

Stockade authorities can put people ir 
solitary just on a whim; so can the guard:,. 

And once you're alone, they encourage sui- 
cidal tendencies; guards have furnished ra. c 
blades to really strung-out guys (the man 
who was killed at the Presidio Vv’as known lO 
have been suicidal and to have begged a guard 
to shoot him -- the guaid took it upon him- 
self to kill him instead of helping hirii gcr 
treatment) . 

In solitary, rations consist of vege- 
tables only; and people have spent as long 
as 70 days alone. 

Medical attention and psychiatric ca.-* 
are practically unknown. If you're sick, you 
can writhe in pain on your cell floor and no 
one will pay you any mind. The rising in- 
cidence of deaths troiu spinal merilngitis 
sriTiy camps is a good indication of this - 
the severe pain produced by the deadly b:\-*.i.n 
disease is looked on as proof cha^ you're 
goofing off. 

If you linal jy do Y.dve an actual ner . aus 
breakdown, you may get sent to the hospital - 
people who reach tiiat stage are too muv.h 

trouble for the stockade, But the Mcckade 
gets Its iicks in -- one Gi at ieonard Woo-i^ 
after a breakdown, was beaten b> guards 
and had his eyes gouged on the \.ay to the 
May 21, 1960 more 
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hospital , 

A really strange twist to the Army’s neg- 
ligence is that when "free” GI's go to a doctor 
with severe mental problems, they can get thrown 
into the stockade -- which then serves as a tem- 
porary repository for problems that the brass 
would like to put off» 

Pvt. Larry Sales joined the Army in the 
first place because he had psychiatric problems: 
he wanted to see if he could make it in the Army 
as a test of his stability. He couldn’t; he 
went AWOL and eventually was examined by an Army 
shrink who told him he would recommend him for 
a discharge. Sales was sent to the San Fran- 
cisco Presidio to await transfer to his own base 
(Ft. Lewis, Ore.), and his discharge. 

At the Presidio, a clerk (who didn’t want 
to bother with the paperwork) sent Sales to the 
stockade. He spent two weeks there, his mental 
condition deteriorating fast. He was in the 
Presidio when Pvt. Richard Bunch was killed on 
October 14. Sales blacked out several times du- 
ring his incarceration -- including during the 
sit-in 'protesting Bunch's death. 

He had joined it because he "couldn’t see 
why they had to kill Bunch," -- and he was 
charged with mutiny along with 13 other Presidio 
GIs. 

With all this going on, why don’t prisoners 
run for lawyers in protest? Because it’s just 
about impossible in the stockade. Men are de- 
nied access to lawyers, or, at best, they are 
represented by military law officers who really 
represent the Army and no one else. Prisoners 
have been kept in the stockade for half a year 
without even having charges made against them. 

-30- 

NIXON’S NOT AN ASS MAN 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- Fancy earrings 
are the "in" thing in the Nixon administration . 

Big, dangling ones have been in vogue for 
so long now you might think they were due to go 
out. But not now -- not after what the Presi- 
dent said the other night at one of his con- 


gressional receptions in the White House. 

"I'm an earring man myself," he told 
one feminine guest after complimenting her 
on her very long gold and crystal ones 

from the Washington Post 
Women's Section 

-30- 

HEARINGS ON SDS SET FOR JUNE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- Hearings on 
SDS will be held in June by the House Internal 
Securities Committee, the College Press 
Service reported. 

Committee Chairman Richard Ichord said 
that the investigation has been going on for 
nearly three months. The Committee is per- 
using its large library of SDS literature 
and other leftist material. 

It is expected that the Committee, 
formerly known as the House Un-American 
Activities Committee (HUAC), will subpoena 
witnesses . 

-30- 

SPECIALIZED UNEMPLOYMENT 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- About 70 universities 
and colleges (a record number) are seeking new 
presidents. The problem is that dozens of 
school heads have quit in face of confrontations 
on their campuses. The New York Post put it 
succinctly: ’’The office that was once a com- 

fortable and secure plateau of serenity has 
now become a combat position." The Chronicle 
of Higher Education blamed "the strains of 
campus crises" and crossfire from left and 
right c 

-30- 

JUNKERS WILL BE ON BALLOT 

BONN (LNS) -- Several staff eind non-commissioned 
officers of the Bundeswehr, the West German 
army, will be candidates in the September parlia- 
mentary elections. The military men will run on 
the ticket of the neo-Nazi National Democratic 
Party. The German defense ministry referred 
to the situation as "an ugly problem," 

-30- 
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HOW CHINA FIGHTS SCHISTOSOMIASIS 

by Radical Science Info 
Service 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Chinese technicians are 
using basic preventative niedic:ne to fight 
one of the ugliest diseases of the world's poor 
countries, schistosomiasis or bilharzia. 

The disease is caused by nTcroscopic worms 
that infest human blood vessels. Estimates are 
that 125 million cases exist, mostly in Africa, 
Asia and Latin Ajnerica. The disease is slowly 
lethal, nasty and painful. Cures require re- 
peated expensive painful dosages of chemicals 
which kill the worms. 

The disease starts with worm eggs that 
get into the water in human shit, especially 
in places with no sewers. The eggs develop in 
snails. The larval form leaves the snail for 
the water. 

Men swim in or drink the water, the lar- 
vae enter the blood through the skin, develop 
to adulthood, lay more eggs. The parasite even- 
tually causes death. 

Two approaches to combatting schistosomia- 
sis are being tried. The new U.S. way may 
involve gamma radiation from cobalt 60 to kill 
snails carrying the immature parasites. This 
means expensive cobalt 60 sources in shielded 
pipes . 

According to China's Medicine, an English 
language Chinese publication, the Chinese way 
involves three phases: l)using bulldozers and 
many people, drain old ponds, dry and kill 
snails, and make new ponds. 2Jusing new chemi- 
cal methods, treat people who already have the 
disease, 3JDoing all this systematically to 
avoid re-infestat ion . 

ITie Chinese approach makes sense. After 
all, the proper role of medicine is to prevent 
rather than to wait and (expensively) cure. 

Or, at least in China it is., 

- 30- 
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"Revolution is a 1 estiva] oi 

the oppressed." 


Tllli WliLFARi; CUTS CONTROVliRSY : 

DIVIDING 'J'lli; TJiOI’H; 

LIBERATION News Service 

MADISON, Wise [LNSJ -- Last month, members 
of the Milwaukee community led by Father James 
Groppi and some Comjiiandoes from the Inner Core 
ghetto joined welfare recipients and other 
residents of Madison in a demonstration at the 
State Capitol, 'I'hcy were protesting the pro- 
posed budget cuts in the state’s welfare programs. 

Father Groppi was prophetic when he charged 
that the politicians were trying to set the 
middle classes against the poor. The following 
exchange of letters appeared in the Capital Times, 
the liberal establishment daily of Madison. 

A' * 

Taxpayer Rips We] fare Protest 

1 would like to express my opinion on this 
out and out, give me, give me program these wel- 
fare recipients are working so hard at accom- 
plishing. My mam idea is that if they can spend 
8 hours a day working so hard to get a hand out, 
why can't they work 8 hours a day to earn a 
living like my husband and myself, and thousands 
of other people who have to pay taxes so that 
the Welfare Department can turn around and give 
it to these people who are on one "Life-Long 
Vacation?" 

Another question comes to mind. If these 
people are so hard up, who bought those "only 
millionaires can afford" motorcycles that 
the people (Commandos) from the Inner Core in 
Milwaukee rode to Madison? The Welfare Depart- 
ment. I'm so tired of having my family do 
without a few finer things in life, just to pay 
taxes, so that part of tlicse taxes can go to 
the Welfare Department to throw around like a 
"bucket of water" to those lazy, good-for- 
nothing moochers, vvho are possibly more capable 
of working than a lot of other people working 
hard just to eke out <i living. 

'J’he whole trouble with tiie welfare system 
is tiiat the poor souls who realy need it, don't 
get any help and those who are just too shift- 
less to work arc pulling it all in! 
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By the way who pays for these cars, and 
all the upkeep that goes with owning a car, tjiat 
the welfare grabbers drive? The taxes from peo- 
ple who work hard all their life and die before 
they can enjoy what they worked so hard for. 

Either the welfare program gets a complete 
rejuvenation or the attitude of the working 
people is going to be to quit working and start 
collecting! Then where will the handouts come 

from. _ ^ Very Disgusted Taxpayer 

* * * 

Politicians Lying About Welfare 

The letter from "A Very Disgusted Taxpayer" 
is so full of the usual misunderstandings about 
Welfare that I must respond. 

If she is so upset about paying high taxes 
to people who don't work for it, she would do 
better to complain about the huge subsidies the 
taxpayers give the automobile industry (highway 
programs), the airlines (airports), the mili- 
tary industries (profit-insured contracts), the 
oil industry (depletion allowance), and the big 
corporate farmers (who are often paid hundreds 
of thousands of dollars not to produce.) 

The fact remains that the welfare budget is 
a tiny percentage of the taxes paid by the 
working and middle classes of this country, and 
the politicians are trying to pit welfare re- 
cipients against people like this over-taxed 
woman so they will not get together and throw 
the rascals out. 

As to the people who protested at the State 
Capitol, anyone who has read anything about the 
Commandos knows that they are almost all employed 
(or drawing on veterans benefits) and that they 
are acting as a political organization to further 
the advancement of people in their community. 

Is it so hard for this woman to understand 
that many people who can afford motorcycles 
and good cars would come to Madison to protest 
welfare cuts so that those receiving welfare 
can continue to remain home looking after their 
children? Most people on welfare, especially 
on ADC, find it hard to get out of the house 
even for one esjening a week, let alone a 150 
mile round trip for the whole day, I would guess 


that most of the people at the Capitol from 
Milwaukee were not themselves on welfare but 
carrying the message for those who were home 
with their children. 

If you looked at the statistics you would 
find that the fears cultivated by lying politi- 
cians about "welfare moochers" who won't work 
are just ridiculous. Ninety per cent of the 
people on welfare are children, unmarried 
mothers who must look after their children, or 
disabled people. Shall we bring back child 
labor? Take children from their mothers so 
the women can work? Force the crippled, blind, 
etc. to go out and work? The fact remains that 
until the welfare system starts permitting peo- 
ple to acquire skills, provide day-care centers 
for working mothers, and stops its paternalistic 
attitudes toward the poor (which breeds large 
bureaucracies and a real waste of the taxpayers' 
money) we will never break the vicious circle 
of poverty among 20 per cent of our population. 
But this is a digression. I wish the "Dis- 
gusted Taxpayer" would look at the federal, state 
and county budgets the next time she gets angry 
at her tax bill. She would find that the "wel- 
fare chislers" are the least of her worries, 
compared to the large corporate farmers, the 
military-industrial complex, the highway pro- 
grams, the investment tax credit, the oil de- 
pletion allowance--not to mention the fantasti- 
cally spiralling cost of government in terms of 
salaries to legislators , etc . 

Don't divide the people; we're all in 
this together! 

- Michael Meeropol 

-k -k tc *k k k it k k -k k k k k k ft k kkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkir 

EX-GENERALS WILL RULE GREEK UNIVERSITIES 

ATHENS (INS) -- Old Greek generals never 
die, they just become "government commisasars" 
in the universities. 

The new Greek constitution, adopted by re- 
ferendum last September, established the posts 
for retired generals in order to "maintain order" 
in institutions of higher learning. 

The commissars are empowered to punish stu- 
dents who break university regulations, as well 
as to fire professors and deans who might incur 
the displeasure of the old soldiers. 

-30- 
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LEARY FREE, BUT GRASS AIN’T 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- Timothy Leary is 
free! The Supreme Court has overturned his 
grass possession conviction. Rumors are spreading 
fast and furious. What does it all mean for the 
rest of us? 

Let's start with what the court ruling doesn’t 
do. It doesn't effect prosecution on the basis of 
state anti-grass laws (all 50 states have them). 

It doesn't imply that congress can't pass federal 
laws against pot possession; and it doesn't effect 
existing federal laws against, the sale of grass. 

The government's problem is that, so far, 
federal (as opposed to local) busts for grass have 
been based on violation of a marijuana tax law, 
and a violation of import laws. 

Federal law imposes a tax of $100 an ounce 
for buying grass. Seems you're supposed to pre- 
pay the tax, declaring your intention to buy the 
stuff beforehand. This information, of course, 
is turned over to local law-enforcers who bust 
you on state laws. 

Obviously nobody ever declares their insidious 
intent to buy grass to. the government. The way the 
law works, though, is that when you are busted for 
grass, they can charge you with violation of fed- 
eral law for having failed to pay your tax. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that this legal 
tactic violates fifth amendment rights against 
self-incrimination, since anyone paying the tax 
would be turning themselves in for state prosecu- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court's other ruling is that 
mere possession of grass is not sufficient evidence 
of having violated import laws because, says the 
judge, "it is not fair to assume that the average 
marijuana smoker knows that his marijuana is 
probably illegally imported from Mexico." This 
is no help to you, however, if you happen to be 
an above average marijuana smoker who/can^^omehow 
prove DID know it was illegaHy imported. 

What does it mean for peoplfe who have already 
been busted? Says the New York Times: "The 
Justice Department said that about 100 cases were 
now pending under the laws that were covered in to- 
days cases. These cases will presumably have to be 
dropped." -30- 


WESTY SENDS MODEL GI TO VIETNAM 
FOR ANTI-KaR views 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- A model G.I. who guards 
at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier and who was 
awarded an "American Spirit Honor Medal" and 
served as special escort to Mamie Eisenhower dur- 
ing her husband's funeral, is on hia way to 
becoming a very well known soldier. 

Sgt . Michael Sanders was singled out for 
a special interview in his hometown paper, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal by the Pentagon, who 
expected him to live up to his "perfect soldier" 
image--an inspiration to the folks back home. 

They were in for a surprise. 

When asked about his privileged job as 
special guard at the Tomb, Sanders said: "It’s 
unfortunate that When people see me here on duty 
they will associate me with the Vietnam thing. 

I am very much opposed to our Vietnam involvement, 
and I think, so is practically everyone else on 
duty here 

Other GI’s on hand at the interview in the 
Tomb's underground quarters nodded in agreement, 
according to the New York Post . 

This was too much for the Pentagon. Army 
Chief of Staff Westmoreland went straight to 
Sanders’ battallion commander (who had chosen 
Sanders as "top trainee" in basic training) 
and ordered Sanders to active combat duty in 
Vietnam. 

Sanders is looking for a lawyer to help him 
fight the Army's vindictive move. But he says, 
"Even if it's too late to help me, maybe it'll 
help other guys later on." 

-30- 

•kic*'icifk-k’kic-k-k-kir'kifk-k'kic-k'k-kif'kie^'k'k-icieifk'kitie’k‘k'k-k'kifkickitie-k 

MORE WHITE BABIES 

JOHANNESBURG (LNS) -- More white babies 
and fewer black ones -- that's the line of 
the South African government. Johannes de 
Klerk, Minister of Education, has urged white 
families to have more babies, while local "health 
officer" Dr. H. Bernstein noted that efforts are 
being stepped up to cut down on the birth rate 
of black Africans. 

-30- 
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MiCRONi-blAXS !'!U-Sb i-t;)-; 

liONOI.ULl! I'lNb'' - - 'he ' 'f M j rC'i)'. V a i 

^ series oi tin;. I'acii’i. -.-i ; .cr c r, [ . un- 

der U.S. admin ; St lat i or aio lain'Oliing a I’oitniiciU 
for se lf-deter:iun m ion Mie r.v.'\ a iron i.- 
strength as the U s iiuLsaio:; ii.' p;a:is ■'■a tarn 
many of the islands into n ; l i • : .1 1 > :'<asc.-, lu/ut 
consideration oi tI\o *;ecds and r : ^ a ■: -.ji l'i',:' pocp 

living there. One of tlic leado;■^ -'l rh.; Mic. o 
nesian movement, i Uludon.g, -\\v.: lasied <ii;;ing 
a recent tour of Miorones.a b\ 'rite: '.or Sec- 
retary Walter -J llii.kc'l, .'iio'd the l>w > n g 

set of demands : 

1 . That the United h'.. \d I'e Uaso': , 

nuclear or otheiu ist, in zi one ^ 

2 . That the United orate- i-cnuiu. i full in - 
vestigaticn in+:o the c i: corns t an cos .nvolving the 
1954 "accident'' diuuig the nuf^’leac tearing 

in Bikini vvhich killed or ctl'ierAj-c .resuiteU in 
abnormalities in m> feiiov\ Mi 1 a ones ^ an s iioin the 
island of Ron ge lap 

3., Tliat the United Sfatc-s return to the 
rightful owneis the so-called ’'pudIac lands" now 
in the hands c-i t he U . S Adnu n 1 s: cat ; on 

4 . ihat the United SiaTe.^ 'eturri ail the 
military retention lands coniic^cated from the 
Micronesians otter World War IJ 

S That the United Statc^ tu-. i compensate 
the Micronesians ahose lands been alienated 

by the U.S. military for the purposes Ol build- 
ing military base- 

6 . That the iJn’ted St^jtes •''eruiri to their 
original home i-lards the ; pcj - nb 1 1 aim- of Kwaio- 
Jein, bniwctck and the ”M i d- c’.c mr .dc.u'" Island^'. 

“. Th.it iht- !Jni'r,‘a .dt. a’ ^ - ic'.ujn ' tin.' 
Micronciians and x 1 gh' t t'' ■fg.Si.Atv; 

on i;iTid matte. - 

- dj- 


Mlh OKAVfd B.URf. MA'-'S-XCi-T ; Jij':' HI'' I' 

Nine South farclii'V s’ -n • ; . '.»opc '■ s ate 

on trial here tei • : • .a; . - a. =n. ‘ e Jc - a ; 

civil light > ac 1 i i.t t rovp. . - j i ■ Iv.* i ng 

clia 1 ged in c .urn ^ ; n u . : i ' m* - 'Ui ;'p ' 

acic 01’ hebi uac;. ■ 'r'; . 


Ihrce bli-ck ..tuJen^i ''-‘'ii 
>oundeJ wlien puiicc I'l.'cj into a i^roup ui snj- 
(Ji.nts vvho had been Jcirons t r at ing for the .ntc-gra- 

t 1 on o i a bovv 1 i n ;c a 1 1 e >' . 

Witnesses for the prosecution ^e-^tiiicd 
that the cops fired v. i tiiout warning and without 
lui'ing fired upon. dliat'A^s W. [ 1 1 1 deb: and , a 
■-ru.darm ct Seut'n d9 mo : 1. > 0 . mtats eomtcgc and one 
. e o f t he vv oun de d . s a ■. d 

",\;i of a ‘udeix, the> opened up ‘be/e was 
r.o warning, nc cer'iiami , po rethiMg. The:- jUst 
started shooting " 

- .SO 

A. > r. 

"HA.' 'S ONi. Ohr f'lb hOOKc 
WhSIMlNsl Lk, Md . ;LNSj - ; I'dng K . U'c s t 
had rusT letuined irem the Army when he gor into 
a right on Mam Street, Westmmsie:, Mary 'and 
and v;as arrested.. He ha^ alieady pajd his 
fine |^$25j and :>er^.ed his time ■, :0 days; , but 
he is the fast person the Stare of Ma^ridand will 
ever convict for swearing at an arrs-ting officer 
the state's 245-year-oId blasphemy j iw ha^ 
finally been judged archaic. 

Hi sroriL at -’ > the penalty for a iirft offense 
was "a hole to be bored through the tongue. for 
a second offense the culprit was :-a.b'ie to be 
st-igmaticed by ’’the single iettc: B burn<^d on 
the forehead;" and fo: a third of tense the m- 
corngibie blasphemer was "sentenced to de.L^h 
without benefit ot cle.rgy " 

As he was arre.sted West had said . "l ake 
your goddam hand:- off me*." 

- 30 - 

RHolf.n.-R than RiGin 

JOiLANNTSRURd •. ‘ N 5 ; -■ Ihc-.e'- a r - wing 

mo eiricnt , believe it t r roe, wli'cli plan- to 
I'ha.ilonge the regmne or {•'■‘une .ohn 

V or.it e ■ l.fi Sou ^ I'l A r r m v. I h * x . gh ^ : - 1 - c c i - 
ga^lJ..^-^g >Ai.tbiin tlu rm’ing i'o..'T‘> and 

tht'v Votsi'.'i O'-’ .'U, f I'oii- thi- pi ’nvi- 

ples oi wTriic ^ uco m:i' 4 .'> and .'\i i Ak-Ap-ji ri 1 r f i ^ni 

Hi - 


y/x\ .] r ) ibod 
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SHRINK'S UNSANFORIZED RATES 

MIAMI BEACH (LNS) -- Psychiatrists* fees 
.are "astounding" -- which means "whatever the 
traffic will bear." This accusation was levelled 
against the American Psychiatric Association at 
its convention by Mike Gorman, executive director 
of the National Committee Against Mental Illness. 

Gorman lashed out at the shrinks, noting that 
the "average psychiatric fee runs from $25 to $50 
an hour... and the psychiatric hospital bed is 
running from $75 to $100 a day." 

Gorman noted that he was reluctant to in- 
;t0.rfer$ "with what the American Medical Associa- 
tion has described as 'the sacred patient-doctor 
relationship, * whose main rite of sanctification 
is the therapeutic transference of money from the 
victim to the doctor," 

-30- 

*********★***★***************-*★*•**★******* 

LOOK FINALLY TAKES A LOOK 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "I didn't believe it. The 
reports of torture filtering out of Greece for 
two years since the military coup were so gro- 
tesque as to seem unreal. It took a trip inside 
Greece to change my mind." 

That's how Christopher S. Wren, senior editor 
of Look magazine, began an article on the Greek 
situation in the current issue of Look. 

Wren said: "It took a trip inside Greece to 
change my mind. In Athens, businessmen, priests. 
Army officers, lawyers, housewives, and students 
persuaded me. A succession of former political 
prisoners described their ordeals in detail and 
let me see and touch the scars. Now I am convinced. 

-30- 

*****************iir**************************** 

CUBANS DENIED VISAS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A Cuban delegation to 
the congress of the Federation of International 
Archives, was denied U.S. visas, stirring a pro- 
test at the film collectors' meeting held in 
New York recently. The Federation resolved that 
it would hold future meetings only in countries 
that would admit any and all delegates. The Cu- 
ban delegation was the only one eyluded from 


the U.S. -- Soviets, Germans, Hungarians and 
Poles were admitted . 

-30- 

************************************************ 

PALAU PEOPLE DON'T WANT WAR 

PALAU (LNS) -- The district legislature 
for these Micronesian islands has added its 
voice to the growing Micronesian movement 
against U.S. militarism. The leaders and 
chiefs of Palau resolved that they do not want 
a Marine Training base on the island, as pro- 
posed by Lt, General L. W^Tt during a recent 
visit. 

The resolution said; "The people of Palau 
have experienced once before in this generation 
the ugliness, suffering and brutality of -war 
in their islands, and in that war, which was 
not our making, many Palauan people were killed, 
or their property destroyed. Our land was 
taken from us by the military without our con- 
sent and has never been returned for us; and the 
damage done to our buildings, dams, farms and 
other property has not yet, after almost twenty- 
five years, been repaired by the government 
which destroyed them." 

The Palauans said that "The people of 
Palau have no assurance that the proposed acti- 
vities of the Marines in Palau Islands would 
not be of a size or nature that would aggra- 
vate nations hostile to the United States and 
once again make Palau a target for the forces 
of war. " 

-30- 
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STILL OK TO SELL MACE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- It's still OK 
to sell MACE and other disabling chemical sprays 
to the general public. Dr. Herbert L. Ley, 

Federal Commission of Food and Drugs, said that 
there was insufficient evidence to warrant a 
ban on the sale of the sprays, -Army tests have 
indicated that Mace causes eye damage. 

-30- 
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NEW NEGRO MAYORS HAKE "BLACK POWER" A DAILY REALITY 
.. .headline on 2nd section of NY Times . 
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TEACHING IN THE ACCULTURATION 
by 

LIBERATION News Service/RAG 

*'I£ we had a balloon school. I 
would put a pm through it, And 
there would be no more school ” 

^ k X 

Anyone with a bachelor's degree ^well, 
almost everyone - beards and short skirts are 
not appreciated) can earn $24 a day as a sub- 
stitute teacher in the Boston Public Schools 
If you walk into the Department of Teacher 
Placement at IS Beacon Street with a college 
transcript and a report of a recent chest X- 
ray, you can walk out with a booklet containing 
"Directions for Reaching Boston Public Schools/' 
a copy of Boston Public Schools Form No 499; 
"General Instructions to Temporary Teachers/* 
and a place on the substitute list 

It seems like a good job foi liberal arts 
graduates who need money but don't want full- 
time jobs. It offers high pay, short hours, 
flexibility, a chance to be with kids, to learn 
about the schools, to find out if you might 
like teaching, and maybe a chance to do some 
teaching, 

"Floater" 

But working in the schools becomes a kind 
of complicity in crime. Most people decide it's 
not worth the money or flexibility to become 
a substitute oppressor and oppress themselves 
in the process, 

I took a job three months ago as a "buil- 
ding substitute/' or "floater," in a Boston 
school, I'm on the staff of one school and 
substitute ecery day fox any teacher who is ab- 
sent, 1 am jumped from the kindergarten to 
the eighth grade^ sometimes within the same 
school day since I am also used as a lelief 
teacher . 

1 knew substituting would be hard I only 
felt hopeful about it because I didn't want to 
be an authority and thought that 1 could commu- 
nicate that to thf kids 1 wanted to i\- ' ? i c .o 

them throug li ^nd_j'^s^e r i . c r rear ‘n 
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t’ine in the classroom seemed a chance to talk 
With, tlieni about why the schools are'so bad and 
how people find ways to change things’. But I 
didn't understand the ways in which the re- 
press ivencss of the school would shape their 
responses and mine. 

As my examiner in the Boston Teacher's 
I'.xain answered one of my comments about teaching: 
"lt*s nice for children to learn things that are 
relevant to them as individuals But what happens 
later when they have to adjust to jobs that 
aren't relevant to their interests? The schools 
have to teach them how to do things they don't 
1 j ke to do . " 

The most important lesson taught in the 
Boston schools is discipline , ^ . Dull senseless 
rout me , cons tan t physical punishment , and 
accusations of laziness, "freshness," and being 
juse plain "bad" badger students into conformity 
with the schools' decisions and the society's 
traps for their lives. 

"Laggards" " ’ 

Boys and girls who are taught they don't 
have the right to decide when to go to the bath- 
room, who can never open a book unless they are 
told to, who must always be on time or accept 
punishment as "laggards," must always wear a tie 
and address the principal as "sir" or must act 
like a "young lady" at all time -- are being 
trained for a lifetime of accepting the authority 
of bosses, husbands, drill sergeants, or the 
Welfare Department, 

Somehow kids never lose themselves completely. 
But all their vitality, their interest, and their 
excitement go underground. They assume after a 
while that anything interesting to them must 
be hidden. Anything that's part of school 
cannot be interesting, so they suspend them- 
selves completely from what they are forced to 
do in school- 

Class work goes on with some minimal level 
of involvement and success -- but sometimes it 
he ernes too much to bear, 

Once a first-grader burst out crying when 
! i ].rv to do a page their phonics 


more . , 


workbooks. The rest of the children picked up their 
workbooks and began plodding through the lesson, 
but she started sobbing and finally explained, "I 
just can’t do this anymore. I hate it." First 
grade. 

The school creates a relation of constant 
struggle between student and teacher. The stu- 
dents have a momentary advantage in that struggle 
when there is a substitute in the class. 

Children’s energy often finds its only outlet in 
school in disruptive, covert, or forbidden be- 
havior, When a substitute comes ri, there is more 
opportunity for utilizing that energy. 

I discovered that kids often did not want to 
try out my ideas for activities, no matter how 
exciting they seemed in the planning. They want 
me to try to enforce the teacher’s rules. A sub 
who tries to reject stupid structure that give the 
kids security will be met with constant, fearful 
cries of "That’s not what the teacher does. Miss 
Smith does it this way." The children have been 
taught not to rely on their own resources so they're 
scared when someone releases them from their pro- 
tective shackles. 

The sub is literally a substitute for the 
teacher -- kids can rebel against the substitute 
in all the ways they want to defy the teacher. 

So they demand that you enforce tie rules (be the 
teacher) and then, within a familiar and safe 
framework, they act out all their hatred of those 
rules and the teacher's authority. 

You may find yourself trying to cling to the 
authority you are forced to represent and executing 
all of those repressive rules as well as you can. 
Everyone -- the principal, the other teachers, and 
the kids -- expects you to keep some semblance 
of control in your classroom. In spite of your- 
self, you'll internalize their demands. If you 
feel chaos descending, you'll probably feel help- 
less and inadequate. 

You may find yourself becoming more and more 
of a monster -- desiring control as your only re- 
fuge, creating the fear that will enhance your 
control, forcing the kids to do work they cannot 
understand and could never care about, and know- 
ing that you are helping them become more and 


more alienated from learning. 

Humor 

I felt lost like that a few weeks ago when 
I spent several days in my school's special 
class for "slow learners" (below 70 IQ). Most 
of these seventh graders are waiting for the 
time when the law will allow them to quit 
school. They are bored and embarrassed by 
low-level, low-interest books they must read 
again and again. They know they are being 
disciplined for the sake of order and control, 
not even for the pretense of learning. 

I liked the class a lot. We talked about 
things that are seldom considered legitimate 
for school discussion -- their families, 
school rules, hippies, the war. One day we 
spent a long time discussing humor -- what 
makes people laugh, why so much humor is 
cruel, why people laugh in different situ- 
ations . 

Some of the kids got really excited in 
that discussion. One boy gave long, per- 
ceptive descriptions of the ways people use 
laughter and humor as a nervous defense or an 
escape from their own feelings. He talked 
about the hurt he felt when people made jokes 
instead of expressing their real feelings. 

The class tried for a long time to think of 
occasions for laughter that were not at the 
expense of other people. There was an out- 
burst of delight when one girl finally said, 
"When you're crying and your mother tickles 
you. " 

Most of them were unaccustomed to dis- 
cussion that was so interesting and personal. 
They were excited to find that their sensiti- 
vities about people could make an important 
contribution to a lesson in school . 

The Cycle 

That lesson was a novelty to them. They 

enjoyed it, but they still felt they were 

getting away with something because they 

weren't doing normal schoolwork. They first 

saw me as a friend or maybe an ally, but when 

I tried to insist on a certain amount of order 
May 24, 1969 
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and directed activity, they began to ignore me. 

I wouldn*t be a "teacher/* 1 wasn*t a friend, and 
we were all stuck there inside the classroom. The 
situation gradually tumed into chaos. 

As a substitute, you face the effects of an 
extremely repressive enviionment , iou can’t ig- 
nore the kind of socialisation all children undergo 
in this society. In fact, as a substitute, you 
bear the brunt of it. In one day you can't ex- 
pect kids to relax, suddenly find self-direction, 
or even uew you as something other than a target 
for their fx'ustration . So you must play the role 
of teacher to some extent. 

You should be honest with them and with 
yourself. You should make a point of explain- 
ing to the kids that you aren't the teacher, 
and you're not going to do everything the way 
the teacher does in fact, you don't want to. 

When kids treat you without respect, or ignore 
you, your anger is justified. They may no long- 
er be able to see teachers as people, but you 
can't accept that treatment any more than you 
can lost respect for them. They should have to 
face your anger if you can express it honestly 
and not in a punitive or hysterical way. 

You can't blame yourself for the cumulative 
horrors of the school system. Public education 
reinforces the values and priorities of this 
society. It trains people to think that the 
system is always tight and cannot be effectively 
challenged. As long as the schools serve to 
socialize children into a repressive society, 
no teacher can find ways to liberate himself or 
the students in his classroom from the system's 
demands. Teachers must find a way to work 
politically outside the clessrcom to end the 
cycle the schools help perpetrate -- a cycle of 
authority and fear and refusal to let people 
understarid and fulfil their own interests and 


> • 
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ALL TEACHERS 


R£: 

LAGGARDS 


1. Anyone that is a lagga'^-d must be kept after 
school for an unbroKen 30 minute period, not 


less. Unbroken. 

2. A notebook in which the names of those who 
are laggards are noted, will be circulated. 

Tlie teacher will take notice of those who are 
laggards in his/her room. The teacher will sign 
his/her name in the appropriate place. The 
teacher will tell the pupil when to remain after. 

3. Any child reporting to homeroom after the 
classes have filed into school should not be 
allowed admittance to the homeroom until it has 
been ascertained that he/she has signed the 
laggard books, which are in the custody of the 
laggard monitors at the boys' side and at the 
girls ' side . 

4. No pupil is to enter the school through 
the front door between 8:30 and 8:45, Pupils 
must come through side doors. To come through 
the front door between 8:30 and 8:45 is a 
serious offense. Please make sure that all 
understand this. 

5. Pupils arriving after 8:45, will report 
to the office, then report to Mr.* (boys) or 
to Miss* (girls). To fail to do so* is a 
serious matter. 

-30- 

BIOLOGICAL WARFARE WAGED IN UTAH 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- Something to 
ponder as you drive along U.S. Route 40, the 
main route between San Francisco and Chicago: 
the man in charge of making sure that the 
Air Force doesn't accidentally kill you as 
they test nerve gas at Dugway Proving Grounds 
is a production manager for the DuPont Cor- 
poration. DuPont produces chemicals, and is 
apparently very heavily into producing chemi- 
cal warfare devices for the Air Force. 

If it's a choice between your life and 
DuPont's profits, it might be a tossup. 

Jake T. Nolen, production manager for 
DuPont in Wilmington, Delaware, has been named 
chairman of the Permanent Chemical Safety 
Committee. That committee was established 
after the public outcry last year, when 6400 
sheep grazing near the Dugway Proving Grounds 
were killed by VX nerve gas. 

Ihe safety regulations that the Pentagon 
has approved for testing at Dugway provides 
that no poison gas tests should be conducted 
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if the gas cloud miglit waft across U.S. Route 40 
within three hours of its emission. Hie hang- 
up, as Representative Henry S. Reuss noted in 
recent Congressional hearings, is that VXVs 
lethal effects are known to last for "at least 
a month," 

Until hearing before the Gove nimen r Opera- 
tions* Conservation and Natural Resources Sub- 
committee, the military denied ever liaving con- 
ducted open-air rests of biologic.al weapons. 

But now the Air Force has presented the Sub- 
committee with a map, published in July, 1967, 
with a section of Utah designed, "Permanent 
Bio Contaminated Area." The section is within 
the Wendover Air Force Range drop tone, begin- 
ning 12-18 miles west of the limits of the. Dug- 
way Proving Grounds. 

Nerve gas testing and production has been 
underway for so long in the U.S-, that the mili- 
tary has run into difficulty in dealing with 
the "obsolete" stuff. So they want to get rid 
of 27,000 tons of "obsolete," but still deadly, 
nerve gas -- apparently because they now have 
ample stocks of improved nerve gas. 

Their plan is to transport the 27,000 tons 
of nerve gas across the country from Colorado, 
and from another depot in Maryland in 20 freight- 
cars to the naval ammunition dump at Earle, 

New Jersey. The nerve gas is then to be loaded 
onto four ships, and sunk 2S0 miles out in the 
Atlantic. The Department of Transportation, 
however, has suspended its special permit to 
the Defense Department for shipping nerve gas 
until the proposed routes and speed limits are 
checked out. 

Le Monde reported that several meral 
barrels containing cyanide compounds washed 
up on the Normandy coast last month. The 
containers were corroded, and some had 
fissures. Markings on the barrel:’ j^ndicated 
that they had been durripeti into the sea by 
Nazis at the end of World War II. 

- 30 - 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOARD CALLS IN 
GOD TO QUASH H.S. REBELS 

LOS ANGELES (LNS) -- Educators and their 
bosses from coast to coast are asking themselves 
how to keep their rebellious charges in line. 

Tlie National Association of Secondary School 
Principals reports active protest in 3 out of 
5 High Schools around the country -- and the 
protests are becomming increasingly radical. 

The California State Board of Education 
thinks it has come up with a promising, if 
not very innovative solution. 

Last week, the Board voted unanimously to 
accept a massive "back to the Bible'* report to 
be used as the basis for moral instruction in 
California's public schools. The report warns 
that "a return to morality is theonly thing 
that will save America from becomming a 
hedonistic society ready for takeover by the 
Communists 

The report is critical of the United 
Nations, the Supreme Court, and the Philo- 
sophy of Humanism, which it calls "a 20th 
Century synonym for Atheism." It recommends 
the training of teachers in the techniques 
of moral instruction and suggested Navy 
and Marine Corps character building booklets 
as a model. The report also recommends that 
the theory of creation described in the 
Bible's Book of Genesis be taught as equally 
valid as Darwin's theory of evolution, this 
on the assumption that "the theory of 
evolution has done much to take away from 
the power of God." 

-30- 
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DON’T SHAKE MY INVESTMENTS 

LAS VEGAS (LNS) -- The organization of 
Howard Hughes, the multi-millionaire capi- 
talist, has expressed concern about a series 
of localized earth shocks which hit Nevada 
recently after an underground atomic bomb 
test. The Hughes organization is buying up 
resort and mining properties in Nevada, 

-30- 
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PETE SEEGER RAPS 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor* s note: the following observations 
by Pete Seeger, the folk singer, are excerpted 
from an interview published recently in The 
Spectator of Bloomington, Ind.] 

***** 

On Television S Free Speech. 

I feel very strongly that the fight for 
freedom of speech in American during the next 
decade is going to be to free the screen and 
free the air --in many ways we enjoy more 
freedom of speech than most of the world, but 
this very freedom of speech that we have is 
possible because the air is so unfree ^ Let 
me explain, 

It*s a little bit like the Army where the 
officers tell the enlisted men: "You can bitch 
all you want, you can sit around and gripe, for 
as long as you are in the barracks, but once 
you leave the barracks and line up and answer 
roll call, then you keep your lip buttoned/' 

And it's a little bit that way, we are told you 
can say anything you want almost, as long as it's 
on print and we can afford to pay the printer, 
which isn't completely true, but darn near true. 
This is possible only because the big medium 
of communication now is the TV screen, and this 
is I think controlled, and I believe you can't 
say a country has freedom of speech if their 
main medium of speech is not free. 

Suppose you go to a little Latin American 
dictatorship, and the dictator says to his peo- 
ple, "You can say anything you want as long as 
you say it in your home and don't write a poem" 
We say that country doesn't have freedom of 
speech. He'd reply: "Oh, no, people are per- 
fectly free to say anything they want here, 
just as long as they say it in their home. 

Now of course we can't allow them to hire an 
auditorium to say it, chat would be disturbing 
the public peace. It'd be immoral" -- or 
something like that. This is what we're told on 
You can say it, you and 1 can talk together, we 
can say all sorts of crazy things, we can be 
right or wrong, but not on TV. 


I think that intellectuals too often act snob 
bish towards the TV medium--say, "Well, let the 
slobs look at the boob tube, I prefer to read a 
book that says something sensible." This is about 
as snobbish and unfair as a person to say, "Let 
anyone who wants to, swim in the polluted river, 

I have a swimming pool." 

Now we know what we think of that guy. 

He doesn't care how polluted the river is but all 
the kids in town have to swim in it. He's not 
gonna do anything to clean it up, because he's got 
a swimming pool. And it's the same way with 
intellectuals and the TV. They're not attacking 
the problem of the TV because they can read books. 
The average citizen is not a book reader. Now it's 
not because books and newspapers haven't got an 
important job to do. One of the things they can 
do is keep pointing out the fact that TV isn't 
free . 

It's an outrage. The air belongs to everyone. 
The air belongs to the rich and poor, the black 
and white, the fat and thin, it belongs to the 

far right and far left, it belongs to the nudists, 
and vegetarians and the anarchists, as well as the 
John Birchers and everyone else. And everyone 
should at least get a snip of it. You needn't ex- 
pect that everybody's going to monopolize the time, 
but there whould be time in a bit city with five or 
six TV stations every week, to have a little bit 
of everything. 

* 

* * * * 

On Smothers Brothers S Censorship 

The Smothers Brothers had long wanted me to 
be on their program, and at that time I was quite 
frankly blacklisted from the commercial networks. 
I'd had a few uncommercial jobs like "Lamp unto 
my Feet," I'd had some jobs on educational TV and 
UHF, but was yet to appear on prime time. After 
six months of asking the CBS brass to permit me 
to be on, finally CBS said "OK, you can have See- 
ger," and the Smothers Brothers were high rating 
and could ask for most anything they wanted... so 
j’V/hen 1 sang on the show, a number of songs, includ- 
ing "Big Muddy," and the CBS censor said, "I 

think it ought to be cut." The Smothers Bro- 
thers said, "It's our show, and it's going on," 
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They put the song on the tape and 
it was sent to New York. In New York it was 
screened, and it was cut out in New York. They 
said, "It may be your show, but it's our net- 
work." What somebody should tell CBS is that 
it's the people's air it's not CBS' air- 

Tommy did just what I recommended to you 
a little while ago> lie used the printed pages, 
to attack censorship. Everytime he was inter- 
viewed by a newspaper, he brought this up -- 
"CBS is censoring our best skits, and they 
wouldn't let Seeger sing his best song. We're gonna 
quit this show if they don't behave. Of course 
he got a lot of publicity that way, and some peo- 
ple said he did it all on purpose. But I don't 
think the top at CBS was too happy about that 
kind of publicity. i 

But anyway, in January, the top brass re- 
lented and said, "OK, you can let him sing that 
song." This time we went back and I did a better 
job on it than I did the first time anyway, and a 
lot more people heard it. 

But the song itself was still black^i-l^ed. 

I record at Columbia records, but my record was 
almost shelved. 

One distributer told me that "Pete, I took 
it to every DJ in town and they were scared to 
touch it," And I was not asked to sing the song 
on any other network, in spite of the fact that 
that song, during 1968, had the most popular 
approval of any song I ever sang. If I included 
that song the whole audience would just explode 
and stand up; not because it was great music, 
but because it sort of hit the spot. Actually, 
now it's sort of passe, • 

I've gone on to sing mostly other songs. But 
there was a job that song could have done in 
January, 1968, but the song was blacklisted with 
the exception of that program. That one program 
was the exception that proved the rule. 

ft 

On Effectiveness 

Nobody knows exactly how much ore's actions 
are effective, »nd my answer is that probably all 
my songs are no more than a few more grains of 
sand in the scales of history- 


There are 3.5 billion people in the world. 
That's about as many grains of sand as you could 
put in a dump truck.. And all the people in New 
York would be about as many grains of sand as 
we could put into a pail, and I'm only one more 
grain of sand /et, if I live, and want to par- 
ticipate in the world, I must feel that what I 
do has some effect . 

No matter what professicn I'm in, if I cook 
a good meal, and somebody said, "What good do 
you think that did?" and I said, "Well, I don't 
know, but a few people had a good meal. It was 
worth doing- So I-did it. I don't think I can 
fool myself into thinking that these songs are 
going to be, by themselves, tremendously effect- 
ive, but I think it would be foolish also to say 
that they don't have any effect. And a song of 
course is a kind of sneaky thing. It can go from 
one person to another person and no one ever 
knows how much effect it has. A novel, you can 
at least tell how many copies are published, 
and the Neilson ratings tell you how many people 
listen to a TV program, But Woody Guthrie's 
song, "This Land is Your Land," never got on the 
top 40. Today it's known by tens of millions of 
Americans - 

On Violence 5 Confrontation 

I don't know enough about it to be a pundit- 
to a certain extent, an argument is confrontation 
A guy on television asked me, "You don't approve 
of all these Columbia students do you, with all 
their force and violence?" and I said, "Well, 
remember what they're pretesting. They're protest 
ing the university participation in the American 
military effort. What could be more violent 
than that? Really, what could be more violent 
than that?" 

Maybe some of your readers are used to 
thinking of policemen as preserving law and 
order. Now policemen carry a pistol and if you 
say that he sees somebody robbing somebody else, 
and pulls his pistol and shoots him, he's com- 
mitting an act of force. Right? "Well, that's 
necessary, to stop the person from robbing." 

Maybe you're right, So okay. 
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SIT-IN IN CHICAGO SBIINARY 


CHICAGO (LNS-FRHD) -- A coalition of poor 
people^s organizations staged a sit-in May 14- 
18 at the brand new academic administrative 
building at McCormick Theological Seminary. The 
seminary yielded on many of the demonstrators' 
demands, including the granting of several hundred 
thousand dollars for community housing and at least 
$25,000 for legal defense. 

Among the participants in the sit-in were 
members of the Young Lords Organization, who re- 
named the building the Manuel Ramos Memorial 
Building, in honor of the Young Lord murdered 
theiweek before by a Chicago cop, 

-30- 

FLOGGING IN REFORM SCHOOLS 

BOSTON (LNS) -- A series of in-depth articles 
in the Christian Science Monitor on the nation's 
reform schools indicates the floggins and other 
forms of maltreatment are characteristic. 

According to the Monitor, its "investigation 
into treatment of juveniles in 1969 found some 
experts comparing it to the handling of runaway 
slaves in the 18th and 19th centuries in the 
ni ted States , " 

A boy who was held at the Indiana Boys School 
told this story to Howard James, a Monitor 
reporter : 

"They took me into the room where we watch 
TV. I was told to bend over the table. A 
security man held the strap, Mr, Heyne and some 
others stood around watching. 'Ihey told me to 
drop my drawers. I kept looking around, and the 
security man slapped my face. Then he hit me 
with the strap, 1 went down to my knees They 
pulled me up and hit me again. 1 went down on 
my knees. That happened fi^e times. 1 couldn't 
sit down for three days. 1 couldn't lay on my 
back for a week until the welts went away." 

Audie L. Langston, an employee oi the Flor- 
ida Division of Youth Services, witnessed flog- 
gings at the Florida School for Boys in Marianna, 

He describes them as "sickening." Here's one 
story he told the monitor: 


"A young boy was taken into a stark, bare, 
dimly lit room wh^i'^ he was compelled to lie on 
a small cot and receive licks with a heavy lea- 
ther strap. At the time the strap was being 
wielded by a man who was at least 6 feet 3 inches 
and weighed well over 200 pounds.... The child 
quivered and writhed,.,." 

-30- 

MtLlvAUKEL 12 CHARGE JUDGE 
TS POLITICALLY BIASED 

MILWAUKEE (LNS) -- Defendant James Forest 
charged Judge Charles Larson with bias as tension 
mounted in the trial of 12 men (including five 
Catholic priestsj in connection with the napalm- 
burning of draft records last September. 

He told the packed courtroom: "You [the 
Judge] told me outside the ears of the jury that 
Ho Chi Minh would kill thousands if North Viet- 
nam 'took over.' It's clear you support the 
war and find it legal. That's why you rdle 
testimony about the war illegal." 

The defendants are running their case by 
themselves- -using one another for cross-examin- 
ation, and meeting together to plan their de- 
fense. Although the state is trying to prove 
that Che case is a simple one of iarcen>, theft, 
and destruction of "at least $^00" worth of 
government property by arson, the defendants are 
trying to introduce the immorality of the war and 
the justified use of dramatic tactics as a pro- 
test, in evidence- So far the court has stymied 
their effort- 

Judge Larson denied the charge against him. 

"I was merely mentioning what I'd read this morn- 
ing. 1 was not staling an opinion." 

Nevertheless, the Judge ruled out testimony 
by Howard Zinn, a radical history professor at 
Boston Univ'eisity and aut-or of "Vietnsmi: the 
Logic of Withdrawal." Zxnn had been brought 1000 
miles to Milwaukee to testify on the history and 
value of civil di .sobedionce . Judge Larson 
threatened to charge him with criminal contempt 
of court if hr c-cm- i rued to insist on his right 
to speak 

Ihc defendanr, :■ ha'vv- been bringing in a 
chain of witnesses to emphasize the moral and po- 
litical rami iT cat icns uf the war, and their pro- 
test. John Fried, a pioie-^or of international 
law, stated at the trial c.n May 20 that "The 
U-S. intervention i Vietnam ^/lolates the U.N. 
charter " 

The deJtenJanrs' next j:r.ep will be to bring in 
i'V tapes made by a ]ocal station which they hope 
will prO'C tluT the-iT actions were intentionally 
overt (and thrreiore pol l K - r.rj,'! ) ^ and not the co- 
vert mancu\;ers that a burgl'u', thief, or arsonist 
would use. 

-3U - 
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PEOPLE'S ALMANAC FOR JUNE 

1 

1968: With fists and rocks, students bat- 
tle cops at the University of Rome, 
as demonstrations, spinning off from 
the French national crisis, hit 
Italy, spreading from Rome to Turin, 
Naples and Florence. 

5 

1878: Pancho Villa, Mexican revolutionary, 
was bom of a peasant family^. Villa 
became a brilliant and audacious 
guerrilla leader. At one time, his 
forces controlled most of northern 
Mexico. With Emiliano Zapata, Villa 
led the capture of Mexico City in 
1914o In 1916, President Wilson or- 
dered Villa taken dead or alive, 
and U.So soldiers, under General Per- 
shing, entered Mexico and unsucces- 
fully pursued Villa for 11 months. 
Villa was assassinated six years la- 
tero 

1966 Mississippi March began after James 
Meredith was shot in the back. Black 
Power became the theme of that march, 
and of the black movement in America. 

1968; Sirhan Sirhan assassinated Robert 
Kennedy. 

9 

1950: A group of Hollywood film writers and 
directors were sent to prison for re- 
fusing to cooperate with HUAC, 

1965: The White house admitted that U.S, 

troops in South Vietnam had been au- 
thorized to enter combat., 


London by revolutionaries under 
Watt Tyler, On the following day. 
King Richard II promised Tyler 
that serfdom would be abolished. 
However, the peasants were later 
double-crossed, and serfdom con- 
tinued. 

1966; The Proves^ a loosely knit hippie- 
Anarchist group, staged riots in 
Amsterdam. 

1967. The Rebellion of Watts began, fol- 
lowed by other rebellions of June, 
196 7- -in Philadelphia, Dayton, 
Middletown Ohio, Lansing, Atlan- 
ta, and Buffalo. 

June 14 

l905: The sailors of the battle ship 

Potemkin mutinied and seized the 
ship, siding with rebelling Rus- 
sian workers. 

1928: Che was bom. 

1964: Mississippi Summer Project began, 
and thousands of students jour- 
neyed south, to organize voter 
registration projects and free- 
dom schools. 

1968; Dro Benjamin Spock, Michael Fer- 
ber, William Sloane Collin and 
Mitchell Goodman were found guil- 
ty by a federal court of conspir- 
ing to counsel evasion of the 
draft. 

June 15 

1943: CORE (Congress of Racial Equality) 
was founded in Chicago.. 


1968:The U.S. Supreme Court declared that 
cops can legally stop and frisk "any 
suspicious looking persons." 

12 

1963:Medgar Evers, President of the Missi- 
ssippi NAACP was shot to death. 

13 

1381:Peasant rebellion, spreading through- 
out England, led to the capture of 
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June 17 

1873; Susan B, Anthony, fighting for 

Women's liberation, went on trial 
for voting in a Rochester .N„Y. 
election, before women had the vote,, 

1967; Red China announced explosion of 
its first H Bomb. 

June 18 

1822; The State of South Carolina 

hanged Den mark Vesey an d 36 other 
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blacks for slave revolt led by Vesey, 

June 19 

1953: Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg executed by UoS. government after 
being convicted of fraudulent conspiracy 
charges. Anti-red hysteria rages in 
America. 

1968; Poor people's march head- 
quarters in Washington, Resurrection City ^ 
were demolished after cops tear gassed 
residents o 

1968: American Medical Association 
declared marijuana a dangerous drug, over 
the objections of many phys leans.. 

June 20 

1835: First woman's liberation labor 
federation, the Female Improvement Society, 
founded in Philadelphia, 

1965: All-white jury judged Mohammad 
Ali guilty of refusing induction into 
Army„ 

June 21 

1877: Eleven Molly Maguires, trade 
unionists in the Pennsylvania coal fields, 
were hanged on framed charges aimed at de- 
stroying miners' organization. 

1964; James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, 
and Michael Schwerner of the Mississippi 
Summer Project were murdered in Philadel- 
phia, Miss o 

1876: Indians kick Custer's ass,, 

June 25 

1941: A, Philip Randolph’s threat 
of mass March on Washington causes Presi 
dent Roosevelt to issue an executive order 
eliminating overt discrimination in em- 
ployment in defense industries and govern- 
ment. 

1950; Korean war begins; two days 
later. President Truman orders U.S, mill' 
tary intervention, 

June 26 

1968: President Johnson picks Abe 
Fortas, poor boy made good, to Chief 
Justice bench of Supreme Court 


June 27 

1869: Emma Goldman, famed anarchist 
born. Jailed several times, co-publisher of 
Mother Earth, an anarchist newspaper, cru- 
sader for women's l:beraticn, she was de- 
ported from U S xn 1919. and later took 
part in the Spanish Civ;). War 

’90S Industrial Workers of the World 
founded by Big Bill Ha>wood and Eugene V,. 
Debs, The Wobhlies, as the IWW became known, 
were the most successful militant anti- 
capitalist union in U S history. 

-30- 

SICK- IN AT FLORIDA STATE 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla (LNS) -- Attempts to out- 
law SDS on the campus of Florida State University 
are meeting with growing resistance here. The 
latest protest action was a "sick- in..'* 

It all started at a rally when one student 
stood up and shouted, "I‘m sick of this univers- 
ity! l*m going to the infirmary *’ 

About 100 people went to the Health Center. 

Ten were admitted for treatment after complaining 
they were "sick to the stomach", but after a 
while the infirmary staff caught on, 

A former Florida State student, Phil San- 
ford, was arrested recently for trespassing. He 
had been suspended from school after a demenstra^ 
tion against Army recruiters Sanford, who is 
an exchange student from Australia, has been 
threatened vvith deportation procedings 

Meanwhile, Florida Gov Claude Kirk, Jr. 
issued a statement attacking "disruption" and 
affirming that "the universities in Florida 
are citadels ct freedom." 

-30 

(Thanks to Broedel of Tallahassee for info, J 

**-*+'**‘*-*;^'*’*>-^>r**»''*. •••A: •■>•*•**•'* 

NO VISAS FOR TWO BEATLES 

LONDON (LNS) - John and George failed in 
their efforts to obtain .'isas to go to the U.S, 

Both liad their visas automatically withdrawn after 
being convicted of drug offenses . Members of 
the Rolling Stones have been unable to visit the 
USA for some time for similar reasons. 

30- 
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TROUBLEMAKER'S COMMUNIQUE 
NO. 2 

LIBERATION News Service/N.Y. ilighschool 

Free Press 

The following communique appeared in a recent 
issue of the New York High School Free Press 
(it also appeared as a leaflet), distributed among 
high school students in New York City. 

It was written during the wave of student up- 
risings in New York City High Schools this spring. 
The Mayor, the High School Principals Association, 
the City Council President, and the bourgeois 
press had charged the High School Student Union, 
the High School Free Press, the Black Panther 
Party, and SDS with conspiring to incite riots in 
the schools ~ 

A New York daily paper, the New York Daily 
Column, ran an eight part front page series on 
High School Free Press charging "UNDERGROUND 
PRESS INCITES SCHOOL RIOTS" - "UNDERGROUND PRESS 
IS UNDERMINING SOCIETY" - and "RADICALS PROVOKE 
GUERRILLA WARFARE IN CLASSROOMS." This communique 
shows the high school organizers* analysis of what 
really happened in the city. 

★ ★ * 

According to the newspapers, a small group 
of outsiders is responsible for the "disorders" in 
the schools. Talking about conspirators, outside 
agitators, and disruptive students allows the 
city government to ignore the real problems of a 
racist school system that has to be done away 
with. We, the students that must suffer through 
school every day, know that the only outside agi- 
tators in the schools are the police; that the 
only disruptive influences ti the schools are the 
irrelevant classes we must attend; that the only- 
conspiracy is a conspiracy to brainwash us and 
to control our lives. 

By creating a conspiracy in the high school 
movement, Mayor Lindsay wants to make it seem 
like there's a small group of people leading a 
larger group of weak-minded, impressionable stu- 
dents, And by arresting this small group ^vhich 
is a very real possibility at this t'me) he 
thinks that the disorders will cease . What he 
doesn't know is that this is no part-time 


recreation of a bunch of hippy-tippie ex- 
tremists-- it is the full time commitment 
of every aware student in the New York City 
Public School System, 

'Hie strength of our movement and the 
strength of our politics is not measured by 
how many people we can turn out of school , 
Three kids can close down a school. But 
just closing a school doesn't change anything. 
For one day, we stand around in the sun for 
awhile and talk. Then we all have to go back 
to school -- back into the same cesspool we 
broke out of. 

We have to realize that we are not 
going to get our demands by demonstrating. 

A rally at the Board of Education or a picket 
or march at a school isn't going to force 
the system to get the cops out, or to open 
up the colleges or the trade unions or to 
give us the good jobs and decent housing we 
need. The principals aren't going to stop 
suspending or expelling students. We have 
to realize that our demands strike at the 
foundations of the school system. They 
aren't going to "give" us what we need -- 
and we aren't playing around- We need the 
things that the student unions demand. We 
will not get these demands until we get our 
brothers and sisters together- Demonstrations 
are not an end -- they are a tool that we 
can use to get our people together. We 
cannot measure our success by the numbers 
we turn out- We measure our success by the 
number of people we change. By how many stu- 
dents learn what we are involved in, and be- 
come prepared to move to get what we want. 

The demonstrations going on are impor- 
tant because a lot of people learned what 
the schools are all about, and why there are 
cops in the halls At some schools the stu- 
dents demanded the "right" to sit on disci- 
pline committees or on- a student-faculty 
hoards Those demands can be met by the 
principals. That's because it is not a 
success to get to be on a pig committee: 
that's where the principals want us to be. 
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And we don*t want to organise principals oi tea- 
chers, We want to organize ourselves -- the stu- 
dents , 


to who It IS they’re helping 
Times, I>ost, Life, NBC, etc 
ACi’ ACCORDINGLY, 


by working for the 
REPORTHRS are COPS! 


Our actions this spring axe good and we can 
use them as a tool to get together and to organize. 
The groups that got together during the actions 
whould see themselves as having a responsibility 
to all the students. We pulled people out sup- 
posedly to support the demands we believe are 
real- We have the responsibility of educating 
our brothers as to why these demands aie reai 
to us. We have to talk about what the demand:- 
mean as a whole program. And we have to help 
everybody learn why the demands will not and -^an- 
not be met in this society We can use the Free 
Press and leaflets and films to start discussions- 
Everybody who is in a school where there was any 
kind of excitement last week should be rapping 
about what we are doing, why, and what we will 
have to do to survive in the future. 

The media was quick to point out that "the 
incidents involved white and bia^.k, boy and girl, 
students-" (The New York Times) and this really- 
got them upset. Because now, for the first time, 
the people can win. They've used racism for cen- 
turies to keep us splitup, They make us think that 
our interests are different from the other guy's- 
We’re getting together now because we're begin- 
ning to realize that our enemy is the same; this 
SYSTEM, And we're going to fight ii together; AS 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS - not in the bullshit way 
they use the wo'rds - really. 

If our actions this spring really caused 
them to respond, and they are by locking us up, 
busting our heads, and giving us bullshit con- 
cessions -- it's only because of this When black 
and white kids fought each other in Fraklin 
Roosevelt, it didn't accomplish anything -- the 
Man was glad- We really have to watch out what s 
said in the press, because they want this kind of 
thing to continue, they want us split and fight- 
ing among ourselves. 

Organizationally, the Af ro -American Students' 
Association, the Black Student Union, the Black 
High School Coalition, and theHigh School Student 
Union are working in close communication, on 
the local and city-wide level . While we must 
realize that the purpose of black student 
groups IS to organize and educate black students, 
and that the purpose of \^iite student groups is 
to organize and educate white students, we hcive 
to support each other's demands 

Were beginning to learn who our enemies 
are. You can't be neutral in this fight 
you're eitherfor us or against u> . You're 
either part of the problem or part of the solu- 
tion. We are learning who controls this -oun 
t ry and. we know it's not ihc people Ihe ma s 
media is run by the ruling cias:. ■ the directors 
of corporations, landovvncrs , banker^, and the 
military people. Our fight is with them. Uhen 
you are at war you don't tell >our pUris to the 
enemy. You don’t teil them anvtiiing Gop^ ma> 
be nice guys, but they toilow uxdci^ rrorn tlu- 
Man. Reporters are the same lhc>To not h.p 


'Ihe fight we have begun is not going to 
be won this spring, nor is it going to be 
fought by HS students alone The schools are 
not the only place we have to rebuild- GIS, poor 
people, workers fighting racist labor unions, 
college students, communities fighting to con- 
trol their own hospitals, we are ail in the 
same struggle. We should not think of what we 
are doing as only a high bChool fight but as 
part of a MOVEMENT, High school students are 
only HS kids for 4 years. But we have to live 
in this country for our whole life. We're going 
to have a lot of defeats^ and some viv-tories. 
'They'll give us small things to keep us from 
demanding the real solutions. We have to remember 
that whatever is given to us can be taken back. 
What we really are engaged in is getting people 
together to get the POWER to give themselves 
what we need. ALL POWER TO THE PEOPLE’ If we 
change one mind it's more of a victory than 
a thousand bullshit concession, 

The seriousness of the situation is of an 
importance that cannot be overstressed. When 
we reach the point where the Mayor of our city 
will purposely and willfully order judges to 
charge excessive bail for students arrested; 
when the spokesman for NYC's High School 
principals calls for the formation of work 
camps for "disruptive students," when piain- 
ciothesmen and uniformed pigs are allowed to 
walk in and out of the high schools, terror- 
izing and intimidating students, then we know 
the gravity of our situation. The power 
structure is out to gee YOU and lOU and YOU 
if you're infawoi of change in this society. 

We must recognize this and begin to act accord- 
ingly We must be serious at all times, even 
It we are not solemn- We must be wary at all 
tj-iTies, even if we are not paranoid- 

lES WE are THE CONSPIRACY, ALL 275,000 OF US, 

WE DARE CONSPIRE TO BE FREE. 

H 5 - Commune 

-30- 

GRAPE STRIKERS HIT ARIZONA 

SAN EICANCiSCO (LNS) - ■ Ihe grape boy- 
cott has Air zona grower? as well as Califor- 
nia's The United Farm horkers OrganiZ-ing 
committee, which has been striking for over a 
year in California for union recognition and 
pay raises, went to Arizona to demand the same 
thing. Arizona vineyard owners refused to 
talk 

'File Arizona gxo\ver=> had also been mar- 
keting California grapes under Arizona labels 
in zin effort to break the strike. Now that 
Arizona is also being boycotted, the UFWOC is 
hitting the two states wIilcIi produce nearly 
aii the tabic grapes m the country. 
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WEST POINT CLAMPS DOWN ON 
TELEPHONE ^'OPERATORS’* 

WEST POINT, New York ^.'LNS; - H d>esn' c pay 
to give the Mcvemeni more ciedit than it'o worth- 
at least when :t comes to making illegal tele- 
phone ca!ul5. 

That's what four cadets at the U-5. Mili- 
tary Academy discovered when they got their hands 
on what they thought was the SDS telephone credit 
card number. The cadets made $562 worth of calls 
"charged tc SDS." But it turned out tha-. the 
number was phony- 

must fenO‘'V we have no credit." an SDS 
National Office spokesman told an inquisitive 
New Ycrk Times reporter.. 

The four cadets received demerits and long 
punishment tours, they denied that they were 
SDS members, and claimed to have"no sympathy 
for its revolutionary causes," 

But the SDS spokesman claimed that 5DS does 
in fact have members inside the elite Cadet Corps. 
The Commandant of Cadets, Brig. Gen. Bernard W, 
Rogers said, however, that there were no radicals 
at West Point , 

-30- 

POLITICAL TRIALS IN GREECE 

ATHENS (LNS)--A new wave of political trials 
appeared in Greece, amid growing criticism of 
the repressive nature of the military junta. 

Jail terms of six months to life have been 
meted out already to 28 Greeks convicted of 
"subversive activities" before special military 
tribunals. Six other trials of a total of 36 
defendants are set to be held soon. 

Most of the accused have been involved in 
underground resistance movements; the mere print- 
ing and distribution of propaganda against the 
military regime is a crime punishable under mar- 
tial law, by terms of up to five years. 

-30- 
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CAUTION: llli: NiiWPOIU JAZZ FESTIVAL MAY BE 
HAZARDOUS '10 fOUR HEALTH 

B0510N (LNS) - -'niousands of people 
Will be converging on Newport, Rhode Island 
this summer for the annual jazz festival. 
Usually it?s a time for listening to good 
music, sleeping on the beach, drinking beer, 
and, occasionally, scuffling with the local 
gendarmes,. But this year, the power s-that- 
be have more in store for jazz freaks- -espe- 
cially if they're also drug freaks. An in- 
formed source reports that the Boston Customs 
Buffeau, working for the Treasury Department's 
Narcotics Squad, is busy making up lists of 
probable drug users, whom they plan to bust 
if they show up at Newport. 

Forwarned is forearmed. 

-30- 


LAOS IS RED, TOO 


BANGKOK (LNSj--Most of the territory 
of Laos is controlled by the liberation for- 
ces, the Thai ambassador to Laos conceded 
recently . 

An article in the Bangkok Post quoted 
Ambassador Ensri Pitchayenyothin as saying 
that the Communist Pathet Lao forces have 
seized most of Laos and could take the remain- 
ing towns controlled by the government ^ He 
predicted that the Pathet Lao would seek a 
spot in a coalition governments United States 
military aid to Laos has been a major factor 
in the litt le-ptablicized guerrilla conflict 
that has gripped this Southeast Asian nation. 

-30- 


THE PRISON SONG 
by William Whalen 


In the prison cell we sit 

Are we broken-hearted --nit-- 

We ' re as happjf and as cheerful as can be; 

For we know that every Wob 

Will be busy on the job. 

Till they swing the prison doors and set 
us free! 
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'THE LATEST FROM BERKLLEV 
by Lee Davidson 

LIBERATION News Service 

BERKELEY CLNSJ -- A new tactic was tried 
by police Thursday, M^y 22, to break the people’s 
struggle mass arrest 

National Guardsmen closed in on people in 
downtown Berkeley in the afternoon, and 482 people 
were arrested, including some not lively in- 
volved Fourteen otherpeople vvere also arrested 
in other parts of the cit> 

Those arrested were charged wrth*'i 1 legal 
assembly” and "failur’e to disperse ” although 
there was no warning for people disperse 
Bail for most of the people was -et at $800 each.. 

The political prisoners were taken to the 
Alameda County jail at Santa Rita vaboui an 
hour’s drive from Berkeley^;, where sheriff's de- 
puties engaged in beatings and in name-cailing 
C’hippies," "fuckeis,” ’’communists "dirty 
bastards," etc. ) . 

Later in the day, the results of a student 
referendum about the park were tabulated, with 
85% supporting the fight. A student official 
called it the largest turnout or voters in Uni- 
versity of California history, Students voted 
12,719 to 2,175 that the "continued use and de- 
velopment" of the park be decided by the "c.iti 
zens and students" of the Berkeley vOiTimunityc 

In addition, 84% of those voting approved 
an incidental fee increase of $i SO per quarter 
to help finance an ethnic studies department 

There were other signs <jt growing support in 
the university and in the community. The univer- 
sity's math, psychology'; and eduoaixon depart- 
ments declared they wouid stop work until po- 
lice and National Guard were removed from campus, 

The college council of the iea-:.her’s union 
condemned Gov , Ronald Rtagan, unive£3i’',y regents 
and the Alameda County sheriff’s department "and 
all others responsible for the senseless assault 
on the people of Berkeley/' 

AFL-CiO’s Alameda County Labor Council voted 
a "strong prote^t" over the a-'trons ot police and 
sheriff's deputies in Berkeley and u'ged the Uni- 
versity to invoke the university xules providing 
that employees be sent home for saiety during dis- 
asters . 

San Francisco Assembly John Burton assailed 
Reagan for creating "hi^ owri Vietnam" at Berkeley, 

On the night of May 22^ dbout 1,000 people 
attended an open meeting in OaKi^iid. and it was 
decided to call for aii b i o the r - and sisters to 
come to Berkeley on Memorial Da>- , May 30 to 
tear down the tern, e and rerurn park to the 

people . 

The next day. on Ma^ c3 about c.OOO peo- 
ple met on campus, and then they maiulied through 

the city and were di iper ^ed,__w a _t_ev\ ar ^e^ 
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Tlie faculty's academic senate met in the 
afternoon and approved a proposal to turn the 
people's park land over to the College of Environ- 
mental Design (one of the alternate proposals 
of the People's Park negotiating committee.) 

The faculty also asked for removal of the 
outside police and NatAonai Guard, and condemned 
police action, but they turned down motions to 
censure Ileyns or to ask fer immediate removal of 
the fence around the land. 

30 

AN iNVATATiON " ^ 

The People of Berkeley invite you to their 
City on Memorial Day, May 30, to help them re- 
claim the land known as People's Park. 

-30- 

[Note to editors: the people in Berkeley urge 
you to print the above invi tat ion- - and to join 
them ] 

CALIFORNIA IN STRUGGLE 
by Lee Davidson 
LIBERATION News Service 

BERKELEY (LNSj -- The struggle fox the Peo- 
ple's Park in Berkeley precipitated the greatest 
show of solidarity in the history of the student 
movement in the United States. 

Strikes have been caiAed ac ail eight under- 
graduate university campuses in California, and 
support has come irom as far away as Remep where 
students are occupying an administration building „ 

The people in Berkeley have called on ail their 
brother 3 and sisters to come together here on 
MemoriaA Day^ May 30. tc rear down the fence around 
People's Park As many as 50,000 people are ex- 
pected to converge on the city: 

This week; students at two university cam- 
puses have occupied adm.iniSt r ation buildings to 
shew their soAidarity, and on a third campus, 
students blockaded the admin i st i at ion building. 

Studenrs at UCLA moved on their administra- 
tion building when about I^SOO sat in Wednesday, 

May Some 250 stayed the night, and they 

cleared out thenex^ day just before noon- A fa- 
culty meeting attended by 450 prcfessois protested 
gassxHgj the use of firearms, and the "occupation 
or the Berkeley campus by armed troops." 

The teachers also supported "Berkeley fac- 
ulty members who have refused to teach while their 
Lumpus IS under occupation by outside police 
and military force " A strike call was also issued. 

About 250 students at the Riverside campus 
occupied the administration building on May 22 
at noon to express soiidaccity with the struggle 
at Berkeley Ihe students left the building the 
next morn-ng, and, at a meeting, they decided to 
sir ike 
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Students at Santa Cruz campus barricaded the 
administration building Monday, May 19. Of 
the 2,000 students on the campus, 500 voted 
May 22 to go on strike immediately ”in protest 
of the university's policy concerning People's 
Park and the shootings and arrests resulting 
from it." 

The students in Santa Cruz issued five 
demands, including returning People's Park 
to the People , reno vin gl-^® National Guard and 
outside police forces, amnesty for those 
arrested, the lifting of the state of extreme 
emergency, and the payment by the university, 
the City of Berkeley and Alameda County of 
all medical and legal expenses incurred by 
the people May 15 (the day the park was seized). 

Five thousand students attended a rally 
May 22 at the Davis campus, deciding to boy- 
cott classes. The next day students -- most of 
whom are studying agriculture -- marched around 
the town and made plans to march Monday on the 
state capital in nearby Sacramento, 

Davis campus chancellor Emil Mark, and 
Chancellor Designate James Meyer, sent a tele- 
gram to Berkeley Chancellor Roger Heyns calling 
for the immediate removal of "all outside 
forces" and the initiation of "negotiations on 
the final disposition of the disputed land." 

At a rally May 22 on the Santa Barbara 
campuses, about 1,500 students voted to strike 
in solidarity with the people at Berkeley. 

A strike started May 23 at the Irvine 
campus, after 600 of a student body of 3400 
had met the day before and issued the strike 
call. The strike there is to continue until 
the National Guard and outside police forces 
are removed and the People's Park returned to 
the people. 

A strike was called May 20 at the San 
Diego campus "in solidarity with the Berkeley 
students" and it has been about 50% effective. 

Other colleges and junior colleges around 
the state have shown solidarity with the 
people's struggle at Berkeley^ Students at 
San Jose State College planned a march for 
May 26 on the State capital at Sacramento, 
and students promised to come from Cal State 
at Hayward, Chico State, Sonoma State, 

Sacramento State, U.C. at Davis, Stanford, San 
Francisco State, Marin Junior College, Foot- 
hill Junior College, West Valley Junior 
College, De Anza Junior College and San Jose 
City College. 

Students at San Francisco State planned 
a rally at City Center in San Francisco to 
support the People's Park and those arrested, 


to protest the development of gas and 
tactics used against the people at Berkeley. 

At San Diego State, 300 students 
marched May 22 in vigil, and the university 
flag was flown at half mast to honor James 
Rector, who was murdered by police in 
Berkeley. The Chancellor ordered the flag 
kept at half mast . 

Support has been growing in other 
parts of the country. At the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison, more than 200 stu- 
dents marched May 21 in rainy, 35-degree 
weather to protest "oppressive police tac- 
tics used at Berkeley." 

At Columbia, 67 faculty members 
issued a statement condemning the recent 
police action. 

And, far away, from an occupied 
administration building in Rome, came a 
telephone call to the Berkeley student body 
saying "we're behind you." The student body 
secretary said, the Italians kept shouting 
slogans and talked about taking over "in 
the name of socialism." 

-30- 
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CENSUS CONTROVERSY 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- The 1970 
census, like censuses in the past, may .ove 
to be a bonanza for big business. A 
few congressmen have been complaining that 
the census concentrates on those areas with 
profit potential -- ignoring other areas of 
great national concern. Jerome R. Waldie, 
a California Democrat, said that the census 
asked "literally dozens of questions" 
about housing, almost nothing about edu- 
cation or employment. "You don't sell edu- 
cation," he observed. "You do sell housing. 
That may explain it." 

-30- 


The prime virtues of the revolutionary 
are Patience and Irony. 

VI LENIN 


Stanford students planned an action 
against the Stanford Research Institute (SRI) 
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ALL DONE'. 




TOP: Credit Paul Spina/ LNS 

BOTTOI^: Troublemaker's Communique 


goes with story page 20. 

Credit High School Free Press/LNS 
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PHOTO: The Zengakuren, Japan’s street fighting students, 

get ready for a bash. 

See story last packet. 
Credit/LNS 
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TOP: 


( Graphics editxnrs note: all of the following photographs 

are of the great Berkely - People's Park battles, still 

waging.) 


This one's obvious. Credit Lee Davidson/LNS 


BOTTOM: 


Credit Grover Wickersham/LNS 
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BOTTOM: 
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The Guard gets a taste of the People. 

credit Don Girvin/LNS 


A Guardsman puts his helmet on his gun - a symbol of 

the anti-war GI movement. 
Credit John Fante/LNS 
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TOP: 

BOTTOiyl: 




Tear gas returns to its source, Tuesday. 

Credit Grover Wickersham/LNS 

This Guardsman put down his gun, flashed the V sign, and 
refused to obey orders. He was arrested and chained to the 
jeep in handcuffs by police and fellow Guardsmen. 

Credit Johannes Messai/LNS 
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TOP; Crowd confronts the National Guard (Wednesday) 

Credit Grover Wickersham/LNS 


BOTTOM: 


James Rector lies fallen after being torn up with 
buckshot fired by Alameda County Police. 
Rector had been standin g on a rooftop 
observing the fighting below. He died 
soon after. 


Credit Pat Crowley/LNS 
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PHOTO : 






Enough said. 


Credit Bill Grant/LNS 
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